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THE GREAT SHIP. 


On the 18th of July, 1837, not less than a hundred 
thousand persons were collected at the river Dela- 
ware, near Philadelphia, to see a ship launched.” It 
was the largest vessel that had ever been built in the 
United States, and perhaps there never was more 
than one so large built in the world. It was fifteen 
years from the time it was begun until it was launch- 
ed. It measured nearly two hundred and fifty feet 
in its greatest length. If twenty-one such ships were 
to lie in a line, the length of the whole would be a 
mile. It is fifty-four feet high, and one of the three 
masts (none of which were in the vessel at the time 
of launching,) is two hundred and eighty three feet 
high. One of the anchors weighs nearly twelve 
thousand pounds. The ship can carry a weight of 
three thousand tons, equal to nearly seven millions of 
pounds. When such an enormous vessel as this was 
to be moved from the land into the water, it is no 
wonder that every one wished to see the sight. 

The ship’s name is Pennsylvania. It was built at 
the edge of the river, under an immense frame house, 
or rather shed, for it had no reoms in it. When the 
time for launching came, the end of the shed towards 
the river was taken away, and great timbers placed 
under and about the vessel to guide .it into the river. 
The Delaware is a mile in width at that place, and 
vessels of all sizes and kinds, and filled with people, 
covered it to a great distance. Shipsand schooners, 
steamboats and wherries, with their flags flying, and 
their decks and masts crowded, were arranged in 
view of the great ship. The wharfs, houses, and 
shores, as far as the eye could reach, were filled with 
people; many of whom stood for several hours wait- 
ing for the launch. At the appointed time two can- 
nons were fired to give notice that the ship would 
soon be launched. Several hundred men were em- 
ployed in knocking away the beams that kept it in its 
place on shore; and in a few minutes the great ship, 
with a number of persons on board, glided out of the 
shed into the river. It was a splendid sight, and the 
crowds shouted as the Pennsylvania moved like a 
swan among the other vessels, the largest of which 
appeared like boats in comparison. 

The Pennsylvania is a vessel of war, and can carry 
one hundred and twenty canons. It is to be hoped 





she will never be used for this purpose; but that 
when the nations know how well prepared our 
country is to resist an enemy, they will be disposed 
to keep at peace. And we should still more ear- 
nestly desire that the time may soon come when 
all nations will be peaceful, not because they are 
afraid of each other, but because they love each 
other as all mankind ought to do. 

What a wonderful proof of the skill and power 
that God has given to man is such a vessel as the 
Pennsylvania! This great and powerful structure 
is made of pieces of wood, cut, and smoothed, and 
fastened together, until it becomes the wonder of 
the world and the terror of all who would provoke 
its power. How exactly every part must be pro- 
portioned in order to make it move so evenly in the 
water! How strong to meet the winds and waves 
of the ocean! How wisely constructed, co that 
by its ropes, and masts, and sails, and rudder, a 
few men can direct its course wherever they wish 
to go! Such skill has the Creator given to man. 
And if such feeble, short-lived beings have this 
power, what must be His wisdom and might who, 
by his word, created innumerable worlds, and 
keeps them undecayed from age to age! 

The ark which Noah built was about the same 
height as the Pennsylvania, but perhaps twice as 
long. There were no rejoicings of the people 
when that vessel was in preparation. They ridi- 
culed the care of the pious man, and despised his 
warnings. But oh! how would they have crowd- 
ed into his ark when the waters began to rise above 
their dwellings, and they saw that their destruc- 
tion was near! 

The ark had saved the little family for whose 
preservation it was built, and has Jong since gone 
to decay. Very soon this proud ship, and all that 
looked upon it when it was launched into the 
stream, will be seen no more. This little story 
and its readers will be gone, and forgotten on the 
earth. But there isa shelter, a defence, an ark 
which is everlasting, and which will protect us in 
eternity as well as time. You know what I mean 
You have enemies far more dreadful than any 
that can ever attack your country and your homes; 
and you have a defence far more strong and sure 
than all the navies of the earth. Your enemy is 
sin: your only defender and Saviour is Christ; 
and before you become the irrecoverable prison- 
ers of wrath, escape to him who is ready to deliv- 
er you.— Youth’s Friend. 








NARRATIVE. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
I KNOW I AM RIGHT. 

I had been staying at the house of a friend for 
a few davs, and one afternoon as! was entering 
the parlor, the first words that-met my ear were, ‘‘I 
know I am right, Mary.” I glanced at the counte- 
nance of the one who was speaking. She was a 
very bright girl of about twelve. She was pretty 
too—but now her face was suffused with the glow 
of anger, her eyes were flashing with excitement, 
and her whole manner presented an air of defiance 
to the one with whom she wasspeaking. J waited 
anxiously for the reply, nor did I wait long. 
** Well, Susan,” said Mary, ‘‘ you may be right, 
but I thought I heard father say that yesterday 
was the twenty-fifth; but it is no matter which of 
us is right, father will tell us when he comes 
home.” ‘* Well, but can’t you believe me when I 
tell you that I have looked in the almanac, and it 
says that to-day is the twenty-fifth,”-and she re- 
peated her former asseveration, ‘‘I know I am 
right.” ‘‘ Well, please don’t talk to me any 














more now Susan, for I can’t study if you do.” 
Susan walked slowly out of the room saying, 
‘**T guess you have just remembered your les- 
son, you have a very convenient memory cer- 
tainly.” It was a hard speech for a sister to 
make, and I looked to see what effect it had 
had—I saw her hastily wipe away a tear, and 
it seemed as though a sadder expression sha- 
ded her pensive countenance. I would have 
given much to know what were her feelings 
then, but she was extremely diffident—and her 
nother alone was permitted to be the confident 
of her sorrows. 

A few moments after Susan left the room, I 
was called by her mother, and I did not meet 
either of the girls until tea-time. One glance 
at Susan however was sufficient to tell me that 
the disputed point had not yet been decided. 
Mary seemed to have quite forgotten the affair, 
until she met Susan’s eye, when it was recalled 
to her recollection. We were scarcely seat- 
ed at the table, when Susan said eagerly, 
‘‘Father, is not to-day the twenty-fifth?” ‘*The 
twenty-fifth?” said he, ‘‘let me think a mo- 
ment. No—don’t you remember my telling 
you yesterday at breakfast, that it was the 
twenty-fifth, just two years from the day we 
first saw Niagara? I thought you would re- 
member.’’ Never was the appearance of a 
countenance more suddenly changed. I saw 
the deep blush of shame and mortification. — 
She did not dare to meet Mary’s eye, for she 
dreaded the triumphant glance which she knew 
too well that she should have assumed had she 
been right. I however turned my eyes in- 
stantly upon Mary. There was on her coun- 
tenance no expression of gratified pride. It 
seemed rather sorrow for Susan’s mortification. 
Her father looked at her calmly, but said noth- 
ing—he knew her failing, but thought the pre- 
sent circumstances might produce as great an 
effect as if aided by any thing that he might 
say. ‘There was nothing spoken for a few mo- 
ments, when Susan broke the silence by say- 
ing,—‘* Well, the almanac was wrong then, I 
know.” ‘‘Go and get it,” said her father. 
She went with rapid step and brought the book 
with her finger on the date. Her father look- 
ed at it a moment, then turned to the Litle page, 
and showed the date of the book. *She had 
taken the last year’salmanac. I shall not soon 
forget her look as she took the book from her 
father’s hand, and returned it to its place. 
There were very many feelings mingled there. 
I went away from my friend’s house early the 
next morning. I have neverseen Susan since, 
but I have heard that now she never says, ‘‘ I 
know I am right.” 

A few days after this, while I was walking 
in the streets of a large and crowded city, I 


was detained a moment on the side walk, wait- . 


ing until several carriages should have passed. 
Two young ladies were like myself detained. 
They were carrying on an animated conver- 
sation, and I unavoidably heard a part of it. 
The first words that I chanced to hear were, 
**T know I am right, Jane.” ‘‘ Poor thing!” 
thought I, ‘‘ you have a hard lesson yet to 
learn;” but again the voice sounded i. my ear 
low and gentle, and I hesitated. The car- 
riages had by this time passed, but I followed 
the young ladies, no longer an unwilling lis- 
tener. ‘‘ Emily,” said the elder of the two, 
**now do go with us to night. You may not 
have so good a chance of going to the concert 
again, aad Mrs, Wood is going out of town to- 
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morrow. I don’t believe but that your father 
would be perfectly willing you should go, were he 
at home.” ‘1 think perhaps he would be,” said 
Emily, ‘‘ but I do not feel certain about it. Ido 
not feel quite sure that I should do right to go— 
and if I stay at home, though I may lose much 
pleasure, yet, Jane, ‘‘I shall know I am right.” 
‘* Well, but I don’t see that there would be wrong 
in going to-night. You say your father would let 
you were he at home. I don’t think the concert 
would burt you any more without your father than 
with him. Why can’t you go?” ‘I think I have 
told you all my reasons before, Jane, but if you 
wish I can tell them again. I am not sure wheth- 
er the pieces are such as father would approve of 
my hearing. I do not know whether he would be 
willing that I should join the proposed party. 
Now, are not these good reasons, Jane? Besides 
I think it would be wrong for me to go without 
feeling sure that it would be right.” ‘‘ That may 
all be very well to say, but I think you will be 
sorry if you don’t go. I am sure I should go were 
lin your place.” ‘‘I doubt whether you would 
Jane, for you would love my dear father far too 
well, to do any thing which you thought might 
displease him and ”’ Here she stopped, and I 
thought she would have referred to a higher, a 
nobler duty, but something restrained her. ‘‘Then 
you won’t go?”’ said Jane. ‘‘ No, you know what 
I have said.”’ ‘‘ Well, good morning, I hope you 
will not repent being so fastidious.” ‘‘I am not 
at all afraid, good bye.” Here they parted. As 
Emily turned half round with her last words, I re- 
cognized her as the daughter of an intimate friend 
of mine, and then determined, that, when her 
father returned, I would ask what would have been 
his decision respecting Enily’s invitation to the 
concert. I called on him the next day, and fortu- 
nately found that he had just returned. After 
some conversation I spoke of his daughter, of the 
concert, and the dialogue which | had over- 
heard. ‘‘ Emily,’ said he, ‘‘ mentioned it very 
soon after I returned. I was very glad that she 
did not yield tothe solicitations of her eompanions. 
I told her sometime since, I was willing that she 





should go to the cuncert once, and although the 
pieces last night were unobjectionable, and though 


R. How delightful it must have been to see the 
pleasant country through which you rode from 
Carlisle; and then the Madechisice river, the is- 
lands, the bridge, and those beautiful state build- 
ings. But, mother, I do not know what rafts are. 
M. A raft is an assemblage of planks, boards, 
and pieces of timber, fastened together horizon- 
tally, and floated down a stream. A great deal of 
traffic is carried qn here by means of rafts. They 
are so numerous, in the spring, that the river is 
at times, almost covered with them, and the ap- 
pearance is very handsome. On them coal, vege- 
tables, and various other commodities, are carried 
to market, 

R, Thank you, mother, I will try to remember 
the meaning of rafts. I think I shall not soon for- 
get how beautifully they seem to look on the Sus- 
quehanna river. Now may I ask you something 
more about the state buildings. 

M. Yes, my daughter, I love to encourage you 
to ask questions. The state house stands on the 
highest part of the town. The main building is 
180 feet front, 30 feet deep, and two stories high. 
The front entrance is by a circular portico. ‘The 
whole building is supported by six Ionic columns 
of stone, painted white, 4 feet in diameter, and 39 
feet high. I went into the cupola, and there had 
a view of one of the finest landscapes in the state. 
In one direction, I sa wthe bridge; in another, an 
undulating or broken region of country; near the 
river are small fields, or richly cultivated gardens, 
and farther distant is a picturesque and romantic 
view of the river, winding its way through the 
mountains. 

R. How long has it been since Harrisburg was 
founded, mother? 

M. I will tell you when it was founded, and then 
you may calculate and tell me, how long since. 
It was founded, in 1785, 

R.. From 1785, to the present time, is 52 years. 
M, Very well, Harrisburg was founded by 
Mr. John Harris; and now I will tell you a short 
story about the grandfather of this Mr. Harris. 

R. Do; mother, for I love stories dearly. 
M..Mr. Harris came from England, and arrived 


I should have given her permission to join the par- | lation, and tell me the number of years since 1682. 


ty, yet I was rejoiced to learn that she had strength 


of mind to do what she knew was right.” E. 

















DESCRIPTIVE. 
Written for the | Youth's Companion, 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 5. 


Rebecca. 
thing about Pennsylvania. 








very pretty place, 
thing more: about it. 


Mother. It is indeed a very pretty place. On 
my first visit there, I went in the stage from Car- 
lisle. I rode pleasantly along, looking at the fields 
of grain, and grass, the orchards, the different 
soils of limestone and slate, the streams, the 
meandering Conedogwinit, the villages, the pleas- 
] saw no prospect of any 


ant country seats, etc. 
change, till unexpectedly, I perceived a turn in 
the noble turnpike, and suddenly a charming scene, 
one of the most beautiful combinations of nature 
and art, burst upon my delighted view. I saw the 
noble Susquehanna studded with islands, the rafts 
descending the stream, the bridge, and the more 
distant town. But the most prominent objects, and 
those which strike the eye of the beholder with 
peculiar admiration, are the elegant state build- 
ings. They stand on a delightful green emi- 
nence fronting the river. In the centre is the 
capitol, a magnificent structure of brick; at each 
end is a house for the principal offices of state. 
The town extends from the river, in an easterly 
direction. The appearance is handsome, the 


streets are spacious, and intersect each other at 
right angles. In the centre of the town is a large 
square, and in the centre of the square is the 


Mother, you have often told me some- 
I think my Geogra- 
phy says Harrisburg is the capital, and that it isa 
I should like to know some- 


R, I believe, mother, it is 155 years. 


ceed with our story. Mr. Harris was a poor man, 


grubbing the streets. 


where Harrisburg now stands. 


commenced a profitable trade. 


excess, he declined giving them any. 


to burn him alive. 


in.America about the year 1682. But before we 
proceed any farther you may make another calcu. 


MM. Yes, you are correct; and now we will pro- 


and spent some time in Philadelphia, where he] 7 7 pnow.” 
was employed in clearing away the wood, and ootats 
But being of an enterpris- 
ing disposition he soon left that city, and moved 
on in a westerly direction, through the wilderness, 
till he finally established himself on the very spot 
The country was 
then inhabited by Indians, with whom he soon 
On a certain oc- 
casion, a number of them called, and asked for 
rum. Perceiving that they had already drank to 
This so ex- 
asperated them, that they dragged him from his 
cabin, bound him to a mulberry tree, and told 


him to prepare to “They calle ae ee conscience and a bad one differ; but I do not 











market. 





fire in readiness to kindle it. 


horrid gestures, they danced around their victim 


He entreated them not to burn him, and offered 
them all the property he had in the world, on con- 
But his en- 


dition that they would spare his life. 
treaties were unavailing, and just as they were in 
the act of kindling the fire, a band of friendly In- 
dians rushed from. the woods, and delivered him 
from the rage of these murderous savages, 

R. How glad I am that they did not burn him. 
But how came these friendly Indians to arrive just 
at this time? 

M. They were brought there by the instrumen 


tality of a slave owned by Mr. Harris, who per- 


ceiving the danger to which his master was ex 


| posed, fled to a neighboring village for assistance. 


R. How could Mr. Harris ever do enough fo 
this poor slave? 


Frantic with mad- 
ness, their yells echoed along the shores, and with 


M. He gave him his liberty. This no doubt he 
esteemed the greatest blessing that Mr. Harris 
could bestow. I wish you, my daughter, to have 
a freedom infinitely more valuable than that which 
was given to this poor slave. When you hear ot 
those who are groaning under bodily servitude, I 
wish you to see to it that you are free from the 
servitude of sin; that you break away from the 
cruel bondage of Satan, and avail yourself of the 
liberty of loving and serving God. E. 











PARENTAL. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE SILENCE OF CHILDREN IS NOT ALWAYS 
OBSTINACY. 

A little boy of five years attended my school, 
who was so much afraid of saying ‘‘wicked words,” 
that he did not dare to pronounce the word 
‘* swear,” when he came to it in his spelling book. 
I always let him omit that, and other words of 
similar character. 
A little girl of my acquaintance would never re- 
peat a particular line in a hymn, to which she 
was otherwise partial. The hymn was upon the 
subject of death, and the objectionable line was 
the last of the two following: 

‘¢ "Tis true my child that you must die, 

The God who made you says you must.’’ 
An elderly lady well remembers what she suf 
fered one day at school when she was very young 
and just learning to read, to prevail upon her to 
pronounce a word in the Bible, which she supposed 
it would be wrong torepeat; and she could notsum- 
mon courage enough to tell the reason of her 
refusal. 





WAIT TILL YOU KNOW. 
Doubtless there is more harm done by neglect- 
ing to punish children for known faults, than by 
correcting them unjustly; yet the latter error is 
sometimes committed. ‘‘I was told by a neigh- 
bor,” said a father to me, ‘‘ that my boy played at 
meeting one Sabbath. Iknew 1 ought not to pass 
it over. I punished him severely. He denied it, 
and I punished him for falsehood. Afterwards, I 
found that my neighbor was entirely mistaken, and 
it was another bey, who in size, dress, and fea- 
tures, strikingly resembles mine. It has grieved 
and distressed me so much, I shall always be 
tempted to disbelieve that neighbor’s word. At 
any rate, before I punish another time, I shall wait 
ALICE. 

















RELIGION. 








THE TWO WALKS. 

A village teacher in Germany was once instruct- 
ing his scholars concerning the difference between 
a good and a bad conscience, and the nature of the 
still small voice of the heart. 

When he had done speaking, he said to the 
children, ‘‘ Which of you can tell me a story to 
illustrate the truths | have been teaching?” 

One of the boys rose up and said, ‘‘I could tell 
a story which seems to me to show how a good 


think I could tell it well.” 

‘Tell it simply and truly,” said the teacher, 
‘© and it will be well told. When we have it, I 
shall be able to judge whether it is tothe pur- 

ose.” 

‘* My story,” said the boy, ‘‘ is about two walks 
which I took at different times.” 





‘* When the enemy’s troops passed through our 
village, two years ago, they forced my father to 
take his horse and go with them. They wanted 
It grew late, and my father did 
The next town was not far off, and 


him as a guide, 


my mother sent me in search of our dear parent. 
She wept when she bid me go, and my sisters 
wept around her, for they thought I too might be 
kept. Yet it was necessary that we should learn 
what had become of him, and there was none else 
to go but me.” 

‘*T went with a heavy heart; but it was worse 
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when I came back: for I had not found my father. 
It was a dark night in the fall season. The wind 
roared and howled in the ouks and in the fir trees, 
and between the rocks; and between the blasts | 
could hear the screech-owl and the raven making 
cries more dismal than the wind. My mind was 
full of the thought that we had lost my poor father, 
and with that of my mother’s grief at seeing me 
come back alone. I was never before afraid of 
the darkness; but then it seemed terrible to me; 
I used to love to be alone, but then I longed for 
company, and would have been glad to have even 
a dog at my side to speak to. The rattling of the 
branches and the rustling of the leaves startled 
me, and I often thought I heard voices in the 
howling of the wind. I did not think of it then, 
but it seems to me now that the troubled mind of 
the wicked must be like my feelings when I 
walked back from J— in the dark without my 
father.” 

‘¢ Children!” said the teacher, ‘‘ would you like 
to walk in a night so dark and stormy, without 
hope to find your father, and fearful even of the 
wind?” ; 

‘© Oh, no!” said they, and shuddered. ‘‘ Then 
remember,” said the teacher, ‘‘ that ong is your 
Father, in heaven; and that the wicked are with- 
out God in the world, groping like blind, and 
afraid where no fear is.” 

The boy then began again, and told the rest of 
his story :— 

‘* My other walk was on the same road: but it 
was long after my father had come back to us, 
and we were living together in peace and happiness. 
Mysister was withme, and we were bringing from 
the town some little presents with which we meant to 
surprise our mother the next morning, on her birth- 
day. It was late this time, too, when we reached 
home; but it was a fine warm evening in May, and 
every thing was quiet and still, except the brook by 
the pathside, and the nightingales singing in the 
thickets. We walked on, hand in hand, listening to 
their sweet music and the soft murmur of the wa- 
ter, and were too full of delight to be able to tell 
all we felt. Our father came to meet us, and we 
clung around him, andI told him of my former 
dreary walk. Then he blessed us, and we called 
him our own dear father, and felt that it was even 
pleasanter to have him with us, than to enjoy the 
beauty of the evening. Such, 1 suppose, is the 
joy of a good conscience.” 

The teacher looked at his children, and they at 
him—‘‘ Blessed is the man,” said he, ‘‘ whose de- 
light is in the law of the Lord! blessed is the man 
whose sin is forgiven, his unrighteousnes covered! 
God is with him, to be merciful to him, and bless 
him.” — Children’s Magazine. 








THE NURSERY. 


CHILDREN, OBEY YOUR PARENTS, 


The jail was a large gloomy looking stone build- 
ng. The windows were made strong by great 
iron bars fastened across them. But the inside 
was the most gloomy. It was divided into very 
small rooms, only five feet wide and eight feet 
long. Each room had a cross bar iron door, with 
strong bolts and locks, and when the jailer opened 
or shut the door, the hinges grated frightfully on 
the ear. In one of the rooms of the jail was a 
young man about twenty eight yearsold. He had 
been found guilty of making and passing bad 
money, and the judge had said that he must go to 
the state prison, and stay there as long as he lived. 
But he was so sick that he could not be removed 
to the prison. 

Poor fellow! Once he could play in the green 
fields, down by the cool spring, or under the shady 
trees around his father’s house; or, when he was 
tired, he could go home and lay his head upon his 
mother’s knee, and rest himself, or if he was sick, 
she would sit by his bed and kindly nurse him. 
But now how different; shut up in a dark and 
gloomy jail, with no one to care for him, and all 








around him cursing and swearing, and making 
horrid noises! Oh, he felt very wretched. Said 
he, ‘*I shall never be able to go to state prison, 
I am too sick. Oh; if Il was cnly ready to die, it 
would not matter so much.” ‘* And are you not 
ready to die?” ‘*O no,” said he, ‘‘ I am afraid 
to die!” ‘* But why are you afraid to die?” 
‘*Because I am such a sinner.”” ‘* Well, but 
there is hope and mercy and salvation for sinners, 
for the greatest of sinners in Jesus Christ.” ‘I 
have no hope; you may talk to me about Christ, 
and about hope and salvation, but I know that 
there is none for me, and that makes me afraid to 
die.”’ 

I talked to him sometime about his father; and 
when I spoke of his mother, then his lips trembled, 
and a single tear stole down his burning cheek. 


‘** Was not your mother a Christian?” ‘‘ Oh, yes 
sir, and a good woman she was. Many and many 
a time has she warned me of this.” ‘‘And you 


have had good religious instruction, kind Chris- 
tian parents, who no doubt often prayed for you, 
and taught youte pray? ‘Oh, yessir.” ‘‘ Then 
why is it that you are here?” .Said the dying 
man, ‘‘I might answer it all in one word—lI did 
not obey my parents.” 

These were the last words he spoke to me, for 
after saying a few words more to him, I came 
away, and could not help thinking of his awful 
condition, and of the reason which he gave me for 
being in that dark and gloomy jail, ‘<I did not 
obey my parents.” —Ch. Intel. 








~ MORALITY. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Some children like short stories, and others like 
long ones; and those who love children, and wish 
to do them good, should strive to please all. If I 
wished to please the first, I would tell a short 
story about— 

Beer anp Ciper.—One day a gentleman sat 
dewn to eat dinner at a long, well-filled table, 
where there were quite a number of other men, 
who had come for the same purpose. Said one 
man to his next neighbor, ‘‘I am going to take a 
glass of beer: will you drink with me?” ‘* No, I 
thank you,” said the other, ‘‘ beer makes me too 
sleepy, but I’m fond of cider. Will you take a 
glass of cider with me?” ‘‘ Not now,’’—said the 
first, —‘‘ I can’t drink cider: i culs so.” 

Well, said the gentleman to himself, these are 
good reasons why I should drink neither beer nor 
cider. If one makes a man sleepy and lazy, and 
the other cuts so, they will do him no good. I will 
take cold water; for that neither makes me sleepy, 
nor cuts so. 

I will give you another reason for not using beer 
and cider, in a story about— 

Corp Warer.—Some years ago a gentleman 
was in the habit of paying not less, and sometimes 
much more, than sixpence a day for intoxicating 
drinks. But a kind friend who knew it, and knew 
also that the drink did him no good, advised him 
to do so no more. He took the advice, left off the 
rum, and used only cold water. In five years he 
has saved money enough, by so doing, to buy a 
complete set of all the books published by the 
American Sunday School Union and American 
Tract Society: to take the Christian Intelligencer, 
the Sunday School Journal, and the Youth’s 
Friend for one year, and also to buy a handsome 
family Bible. Now do you not think this a good 
reason for drinking only cold water?’ 

If you do not, I will have to tell you of the— 

Two Morners.—One, who drinks a great deal 
of rum, sometimes forgets even her little babe, 
and leaves it without food for a day at atime. 
Last week, she left it more than twenty-four hours 
locked up in a room by itself. A neighbor heard 
it cry, and went to it; it was almost dead. The 
mother was found very drunk, lying in the dirty 
street. 

The other woman so far forgets that she ought 





to love and cherish her little child, that she abuses 





it very much. The other day she threw it out of 
a large window into the yard, perhaps to kill it. 
Oh! when I hear of such things, when I remem- 
ber how intoxicating drink hardens the heart— 
how it steals away the affections of a parent from 
the child—how it wastes money which might be 
used for good and holy purposes—how it destroys 
the health, and drowns the senses of men, women, 
and children, I must warn all my young friends 
‘to touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean 
thing.”—C. F. [Religious Int. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 











SABBATH SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 

A Sabbath school ticket was dropped in the 
street by a scholar in Petersburg, Va. A lady, 
passing that way in her carriage, discovered it, 
and supposing it to be a treasury note, or some 
small bill, such as were then used for change, or- 
dered her servant to bring it to her. He did so: 
when, lo! instead of its representing a small 
amount of earthly treasure, she found upon it the 
following words: ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
The inquiry was deeply impressed upon her 
mind, and in vain did she attempt to banish it— 
in vain she sought the circles of folly and dis- 
sipation—the thought still pressed upon her mind, 
‘© What shall it profit?”? nor did she ever find rest 
till she was brought to the feet of Jesus. 

Another.—A young man, gay, thoughtless, and 
dissipated, with a companion like himself, was 
passing along the street, intending to go to one 
of the theatres; a little boy ran by his side, and 
attempted to put a letter into his hand; he repuls- 
ed the boy, but the boy persevered; and when the 
young man’s cempanion attempted to take it, the 
boy refused him, saying to the other, ‘‘ It is for 
you, Sir!” He opened the paper, and read its 
contents; they were simply these words; ‘‘ Sir, re- 
member that the day of judgment is at hand.” It 
pleased God that these words should arrest his at- 
tention; he was struck with them; he felt disin- 
clined to proceed, and said he should return 
home. His companion rallied him; but he took 
leave of him, and bent his course homeward. On 
his way he observed a place of worship open; and 
though he was not accustomed to attend the house 
of God, he felt inclined to go in, and did so. A 
venerable and respected minister was appointed to 
preach, and was then reading his text; he had 
chosen these words, ‘* This ts the finger of God.” 
Exod. viii. 19. The extraordinary combination of 
circumstanggs (receiving the letter and hearing 
these words) deeply impressed his mind; and, by 
the blessing of God, what he heard produced an 
entire change of conduct and feeling; he was led 
to the Saviour, and to that peace of mind which 
passeth all understanding. He is now a respect- 
ed and useful member of a Christian society. 

















OBITUARY. 











A TRANQUIL DEATH BED. 

It was Sabbath morning; a Sabbath morning 
this month of May. At six o’clock I was called to 
visit a stranger, (Mr. Halsey Stevens, of Norfolk, 
Ct.) whom I had never before seen, but who I 
was informed, was apparently near hisend. The 
last Sabbath was the most beautiful day we have 
hitherto had this season. The air was soft and 
balmy—vegetation seemed rapidly growing green— 
the sun shone forth cloudless and pure as on the 
first morning of creation—the music of birds was 
heard on every side. The effect of the whole was 
heightened by the recollection of the previous 
gloomy weather. As I walked along, I thought, 
what a lovely day to take one’s flight to heaven! 
I entered the room of the dying stranger. He 
had a few days before come, in feeble health, to 
visit a sister and receive medical advice. But all 
was in vain. The disease had a powerful grasp on 


what seemed to be the robust constitution of a 
He was a 


man of 36 years—the meridian of life. 





Youth’s Companion, 

















husband and a father too. These were enough to | was just as self-confident as before. ‘* Why shouldn’t 


bind him to this world, but his hour had come. I 
approached his bed. He was struggling with the 
disease, but the brain was unaffected, the mind 
was clear. The soul was happy. He received 
me with a smile, and then began to speak of his 
approaching dissolution, as he would speak of a 
short and pleasant journey; with this difference, 
that the emotions of his soul in anticipation of the 
change were unutterable! He had no fear, no 
doubt, no moral dread of death, though he was 
very desirous and prayerful that he might be saved 
the agonies of dissolving nature. He spoke his 
last words to his weeping wife, who, with woman’s 
promptitude and love, had hastened to her dying 
husband. He sent messages to his children, soon 
to be fatherless; to the church of which he was a 
consistent and exemplary member; to all in whom 
he was interested. ‘This work done, ‘‘ he waited 
till his change should come.” He had now noth- 
img to do but think of heaven—its perfect holiness 
—its undecaying happiness—its sacred compan- 
ionships—its everlasting honors. ‘‘ The’ birds 
sing sweetly,” said he, ‘ and I shall soon sing in 
heaven!” His mind was fully occupied with the 


idea of praise. Every prayer must be an act of | necessary for a little girl of your age, but you insist- 


praise to God. When requesting prayer to be 
offered during public worship on the Sabbath, he 
particularly desired that thanks might be rendered 
to God for sustaining grace. For the rest, let the 
Lord do as pleased his holy will. 

Never perhaps did I more sensibly feel that 
Jesus Christ was in that chamber, around that bed, 
supporting his suffering child. ‘* God has chas- 
tised me,” said he, the past season. ‘‘I have 
been sick, and as there was little probability I 


should recover, and as I had not glorified him as}I sat down right into the oil afterwards, 


I ought in life, I prayed I might glorify him in 
death. 
my dissolution is near. 


tions were answered. 


to die; better to die than to live. 


the object of his love. 


next morning at an early hour, cali and happy. 
May 20th, 1837. J.N. D. 


He has answered my prayer; I feel that | yielded to your wishes in many instances when I was 


I shrink from the agonies quite sure they could not be properly gratified, hop- 
of death, and have prayed that this cup may pass 


from me, while I would have my will altogether 
swallowed up in the wiil of God.” All these peti- 
It seemed impossible that 
is dyi hristian could put up a prayer that ; , 
point sw. hepatoma Faith was ee Biv mgt veres your obeying me even when you think you could gov- 
so ardent—hope so bright—I felt that it was good 
What were the 
pleasures of. paradise, when compared with the 
raptures of redeeming love?, Angels might have 
ministered to the innocent and happy pair at those | confidence in her mother’s judgment, and became 
bowers, but Jesus Christ was here ministering to} willing to do just as she said without saying, “I don’t 
I went forth, grateful for 

this new evidence of the power of religion, and 
praying, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” He expired the 





[ be right sometimes as well as other people?” said 
\she. But her sometines meant always. Once her 
|sister sent her to invite some young ladies to visit 
| her. She was careful to tell Fanny just what to say, 
| because she knew the little girl was not much expe- 
| perienced in the business. But Fanny thought to her- 
iself as she walked along the street; ‘‘ How silly it 
will sound for me to say over all these compliments. 
I know the ladies will laugh at me if Ido.” So she 
said to each, ‘‘My sister wants to know if you’ll come 
and see her to-morrow.” ‘The consequence was, she 
was more laughed at than if she had done as she was 
told. 

She was constantly getting into difficulties of some 
kind, because she would never take advice from any 
one. ‘I’m sure, mother, I do think Iam the most 
unfortunate person in the world—see, here is my nice 
new silk dress all covered with oil. I always have 
bad luck with my clothes.” ‘ Yes,” said her mother, 
‘‘ you are unfortunate. You are so confident that you 
know more than any one else, that you are constantly 
suffering in some way. I djd not think a silk dress 


ed upon having one. ‘Then you were determined it 
should be of this delicate color which spots so easily, 
though I thought a darker one would be more suita- 
ble for you. Then to-night you were almost angry 
with me for advising you not to wear it where it would 
probably be injured. But how did this accident hap- 
pen?” ‘*O, we were playing blindman’s buff, and 
Harriet ran against the table, and over it went, and 
the astral lamp went smash on to the floor. I believe 
Shall you 
buy meanotherdress, mother?” ‘No,Fanny. Ihave 


ing you would learn for yourself, that your mother 
and other friends know what is suitable for you bet- 
ter than you can know; but as I see you are still 
self-confident, I must begin once more to insist upon 


ern yourself better. You have already suffered great 
inconveniences from your self-will, and I must try to 
save you from so many in future.” 

I do not know whether Fanny tried to place entire 


think that’s a good way;” but I hope if my readers 
should any of them see in her a picture of themselves, 
they will try to become as unlike her as possible. 

E. 








VARIETY. 











EDITORIAL. 








The English Shepherd’s Story. 





THE WISE LITTLE GIRL. 


Fanny thought she knew more than most of her| enjoy the privileges that others do. 
companions, and quite as much as her mother and | great deal of good if I could only read. Let me tell 


teachers. Yet every day something happened tha 


might have convinced her that she was not quite so 
Once a lady gave her a very 
pretty basket for her work. The very nextday when|times wander out after Him, who made the sun, 


she was going to pick strawberries, she wished to| moon, and stars, and who caused the beautiful streams 
Her mother assured her that | *° flow along so gracefully at the foot of the hills; 


wise as she thought. 


carry her new basket. 


the berries would stain it, but she was equally sure 
But when she came home at night, 


they would not. 


the basket did not look quite fit for work. ‘ Well, 


don’t care,” said Fanny, “I’ve had the comfort of 
Another time when she wished to go 
to walk, her mother thought it would rain, and advis- 


using it once.” 
ed her not to go. 


anter day. Won’t you let me go?” Her mothe 


told her she might go, if she would remember, that, | on, I could not stop the tears from running down my 
if it should rain, she was not as weather-wise as she | cheeks. 


fancied. But though Fanny spoiled her best bonne 


and took a severe cold in the rain that afternoon, she 


“Qh mother! how can you say | to think such a fine looking man would come and sit 
so,” cried she; ‘ I’m sure we couldn’t have a pleas- down by a poor shepherd. But what he was reading, 


‘*T cannot read,” said the shepherd, “ and it isa 
source of pain to me sometimes to think that I cannot 
I might doa 
t| you whata good man once did tome. I used to tend 
sheep upon the hills at home, and many a day have 
I passed in listlessness. To be sure I could admire 
the beauties of nature, and my thoughts would some- 


and sometimes I could join with something of joyous- 
ness, with the song of the birds; and my sheep, too, 
were companions for me, but oh; there was some- 
[| thing lacking still.” 

“One day, a strange man came and sat down by 
me, just upon the brow of a little hill, and began to 
talk tome. Presently, he took a book out of his 
pocket, and began to read. I felt at first very happy, 


soon drove away such feelings fronimy mind; I be- 
Tr! gan to feel very solemn and serious, and as he read 
Oh how I felt. I felt that I was a poor sin- 
I had never heard such reading. Oh I shall 


ner 
t : “ 
never forget that man, nor his book of -sermons, I 


One taken, another left. 
A melancholy accident transpired in the family of 
the Rev. Newton Randle, of Cherokee county, Ala- 
bama, a few weeks ago. ‘Two of his daughters, 
Martha and Mary, both just grown up to woman- 
hood, walked out to enjoy the freshness of the eve- 
ning, and seated themselves beside each other on a 
log, which lying upon another log, seemed to form a 
convenient seat by the way-side. Whilst sitting there 
in social converse, the upper log suddenly rolled off; 
the young ladies fell-with it; and shocking to relate, 
the head of Miss Martha, the elder of the sisters, was 
caught between the falling log and the other, in such 
a manner as to crush it, and instantly to deprive her 
of life! How strange a Providence! How loud a 
warning to us all to prepare! That she was pre- 
pared for the suddenness of her summons, [ have no 
doubt. When she was but a child, I saw her happy 
in the love of God; and she grew up in the practice 
of prayer, and with uniform piety. She was espe- 
cially fond of class meetings. ‘ Be ye also ready, for 
in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.”—So. Adv. Ww. J. Parxs. 


Birds. 

Part of a letter from Adam Clark to his grandson. 

Now, my dear Adam, I much like these little birds. 
Is it because they have beautiful feathers, and beaks 
and legs, or because they sing so delightfully, run o- 
fast and fly so swiftly? All this indeed, I love; but I 
love them most, because it was the same good God 
who made them that made myself; and he who feeds 
me, feeds them also, and takes care of them; and he 
made them beautiful, that you and IJ, and all the peo- 
ple, might be pleased with their fine feathers, and 
sweet singing. Now a man who has a great deal of 
money, may go to places where people sing for money, 
or may have musie in the house, such as your dear 
Cecilia plays; but therearea great many poor people in 
the world, who have scarcely money enough to buy 
bread when they are hungry, or clothes to keep them 
warm in cold weather. Now, my dear, these cannot 
hire people to’sing, nor can they have music in the 
house, like your mamma, yet they love music; so 
would it not be a pity that they should not have some 
also? See, then, why the good God, who made you 
formed so many fine birds, with such sweet voices, to 
sing the sweetest songs! These are the poor man’s 
music; they sing to him for nothing. They do not 
even ask acrumb of bread of the poor man; and 
when he is going to work in the morning, they sing 
to encourage him; and when he is returning home in 
the evening, very weary, beaause he has worked very 
hard, then they sing again, that he may be pleased, 
and not grieve nor fret. Now, is not God very good, 
for making these pretty little musicians, to encourage 
and comfort the poor laboring man? ; 


—i 
Dr. Doddridge’s Daughter. 

_Dr. Doddridge buried a most interesting child at 
nine years of age. The dear little creature was a 
general favorite; and he tells us in her funeral ser- 
mon, that when he one day asked her how it was 
that everybody loved her, “I know not,” said she, “un- 
less it be that IT love every body.” ‘Tell your chil- 
dren this. Also read to them,—“ The child Samuel 
grew on, and was in favor both with the Lord, and 
also with men.”—Jay’s Morning Ezercises. 


I couldn’t grow. 

Advertising for a lad of sixteen once, I was sur- 
prised by the application of apparently a child. 
* You are too young.” ‘Sixteen, sir!” ‘* How 
happens it you are so small?” ‘* Why, father is a 
farmer, and never allowed me time to grow.” I en- 
gaged him, and was fully satisfied. 


—p— 
Maxim.—Though a mask may conceal a person 
from others, it does not hide him from himself. 








POETRY. 











TO A PIOUS CHILD. 
Kneel, my child, thy God is here! 
Kueel, in love and filial fear; 
Love him—for his grace he shows thee, 
Fear him—for he made and knows thee, 
Thou art his, through Christ his Son, 
Saved by grace, by mercy won. 
Thou wert lost to God and heaven, 
Death thy doom, if unforgiven :— 
But thy Saviour sought and found thee, 
And his blessings now surround thee! 
Praise him for his constant care, 

















wish I ‘could read.” 





Pray to him—he heareth prayer. 
[Youth's Friend 
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